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2 OUR FOURFOOTED: BRIENDS 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


Dear Mrs. Smith; Your letter of October Ist 
was waiting for me on my return from the New 
York State Convention and the Toledo Conven- 
tion. The Toledo Convention was a wonderful 
success. Everyone entered enthusiastically into 
the spirit of the occasion and I am sure that the 
delegates went home with new ideas and with 
great personal enthusiasm. 

Mr. Horton was re-elected President and 
everyone is very happy to think that he would 
accept the office. He is certainly a wonderful 
man and a splendid executive. I am enclosing 
copies of the resolutions on animals, together with 
the report on the rodeo. With best wishes, I am, 
Sydney H. Coleman, General Manager, The Ameri- 
can Humane Association. 


The American Humane Association is trying by 
its widespread influence to lessen some of the 
unnecessary suffering in the world such as the 
Wild West shows and the cruel steel trap. It is 
inconceivable that these should be kept up in 
civilized countries and that so many hundreds of 
people should enjoy such scenes! 


Report from the Toledo Ohio Convention 


WHEREAS, fifteen years have passed since 
General Carpentier gave to Columbia University 
the sum of one hundred thousand dollars to be 
used for the promotion of Humane Education 
and, 

WHEREAS, it does not appear from the reports 
published by said University that much, if any- 
thing, has been done, except to republish reports 
of humane societies, and, 

WHEREAS, the last of these compendiums has 
some grossly inaccurate statements, therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the members of The Ameri- 
can Humane Association record our earnest pro- 
test and our desire that proper steps be taken to 
have the gift of General Carpentier used for the 
real promotion of humane education. 

Passed. 


WuHEREAS, there has been a decided movement 
among owners of large numbers of workhorses to 
do away with the unnecessary and often offensive 
blinders, and, 

WHEREAS, the condition of workhorses is im- 
proved by the removal of blinders according to 
expert testimony, the city manager of the Ameri- 
can Railway Express Company of Pittsburgh, 
Penn., so recently as September 24, 1925, writing 
that ‘“‘ We found the removal of the blinders made 
a wonderful improvement not only in the appear- 
ance of the team but in the spirit of the animals; 
* * * * The removal of blinders is simply an 
improved working condition for the horses. I 
heartily approve the use of the open bridle, and 
trust that all horse owners will adopt it.” 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That The American 
Humane Association urge upon owners of work- 
horses everywhere the humanity and utility of 
discarding the blinders from the head harness of 
all teaming horses, and it hereby calls upon all 
Humane Societies to pursue a more aggressive 
campaign against the use of this unnecessary and 
often irritating appendage to the horse’s bridle. 

Passed. 


Wuereas, The United State Postoffice De- 
partment permits under a Special Ruling the 
shipping of live alligators through the mail, the 
Department being authority for the statement 
that “thousands of them are shipped yearly by 
parcel post”’, and, 

WHEREAS, this practice inevitably brings death 
by suffocation to many of these creatures, while 
those that survive soon succumb to an unnatural 
northern environment, therefore be it 

Resolved, That The American Humane Asso- 
ciation respectfully but most earnestly, request 
the Post Master General to rescind the ruling 
under which this practice is carried on, and to 
close the United States Mails to the shipment of 
live alligators. 

Passed. 


WHEREAS, The Association of Motion Picture 
Producers, Ine., and The Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Exhibitors Association of America, 
Inc., have voluntarily bound themselves by a series 
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of comprehensive and stringent resolutions not to 
permit any effect to be sought or allowed in 
making motion pictures which depend in any way 
on cruelty to animals, and, 

WHEREAS, These associations representing 
85% of the motion picture producers of this 
country have further pledged themselves that 
any specific and definite complaint filed by any 
accredited and responsible Humane Officer, shall 
be promptly investigated and the findings sup- 
plied to the complaining officer, and, 

WHEREAS, this action by the National organi- 
zations of the motion picture industry indicates a 
desire to meet and defer to humane public opinion 
in the treatment of animals, and a willingness to 
co-operate with accredited and responsible hu- 
mane societies, now, therefore, 

Be It Resolved, That The American iinet 
Association in annual meeting assembled does 
heartily commend and congratulate the produc- 
ers in the motion picture industry who have taken 
this enlightened attitude which is strongly ap- 
proved by all humanitarians and which should 
serve as a guide and example to other interests 
and organizations responsible for the care, safety 
and humane treatment of animals. 

Passed. 


WuereAS, there has developed among big and 
lesser game hunters an atrocious form of cruelty 
known as archery; 

Resolved, That The American Humane Asso- 
clation approve a nation-wide movement to en- 
list the moral support of the press, the pulpit and 
various organizations to the end that public 
sentiment demand action and universal condem- 
nation of the brutal and revolting cruelty of 
archery for hunting purposes. 

Passed. 


Report of the Committee on the Rodeo 


The committee appointed at the convention in 
Toronto, October 1924, to investigate the rodeo 
in its various phases and to submit recommenda- 
tions, reports as follows: 

(1) Many thousands of pieces of literature 
written by experts who have intimate knowledge 


of the rodeo as practiced in the heart of the cattle 
country, have been circulated. 

(2) The Association has been in communica- 
tion with organizations in different states where 
rodeos have been held, and urged them to have 
the shows adequately policed and to prosecute 
for all acts of cruelty; also it has given advance 
notice of intention to hold rodeos and urged that 
local opinion be crystallized against the holding 
of such exhibitions. In some instances humane 
societies have succeeded in eliminating so many 
objectionable features that the show practically 
ceased to be what is generally recognized as a 
rodeo and became what is commonly known as a 
Wild West show. 

(3) There is sufficient information to indicate 
that many of the rodeos, especially those con- 
ducted in the western cattle country, are at- 
tended with much suffering and serious injury to 
the animals involved, such as the breaking of 
bones and horns, the biting of ears, the cruel 
spurring of horses, the callous treatment of the 
stock and a general disregard of humane prin- 
ciples. 

(4) The rodeo is making its appearance at 
many small country fairs, sometimes under the 
guise of Wild West shows, where the performers 
are often inexperienced in the handling and care 
of livestock and utterly indifferent to their wel- 
fare, resulting in neglect and gross cruelty to the 
animals involved. ; 

(5) Ingsome cities modified performances of the 
western rodeo have been given, and, while some 
of the more cruel features were eliminated, many 
objectionable acts remain. 

The committee recommends: 

(1) That a continuous campaign be main- 
tained and authentic information be widely 
circulated throughout the country. 

(2) That local humane organizations be urged 
to oppose the issue of permits to all shows which 
appear likely to involve cruelty to or unfair 
exploitation of animals. 

(3) That societies for the protection af animals 
should energetically supervise every feature of 
the rodeo and thoroughly examine all stock before 
and after each performance. 

This committee is unanimously of the opinion 
that the rodeo serves no useful purpose, has an 


unwholesome influence on the character of the 
young and tends to create a disregard of the 
rights of animals. 

And this committee recommends that The 
American Humane Association urge philan- 
thropic, fraternal and civic organizations to 
refuse to avail themselves of this means of financ- 
ing their plans by the exploitation of animals in 
brutal and degrading exhibitions.—George A. H. 
Scott, H. Clay Preston, Ethel Soper Hardy. 


Hunting Season 


The season is now open for hunting and there 
will be at least 90,000 men and boys who have 
got licenses to shoot. The horrors of hunting are 
greatly increased by the fact that licenses are 
given without any test as to marksmanship so 
there is no doubt whatever that hunters of game 
of all kinds, and of wild animals will shoot and 
wound many that will crawl away to die during 
this hunting season. I cannot understand why 
so much capital has been made out of the ‘cruel 
cat’’ because a cat hunts and kills a bird. The 
cat does not do it for “‘sport’’ but because she is 
hungry, but man enjoys doing it for the pure 
enjoyment of killing. If it was simply a question 
of marksmanship they could set up a target any- 
where and see how many times they could hit the 
bull’s eye, but it is a question of killing. 

How long mankind will continue to enjoy 
killing the lower animals and the birds—we 
wonder! The English are very fond of hunting 
as well as the Americans, but we hope that this 
League for the Prohibition of Cruel Sports which 
is established at York House, Portugal Street, 
London, may open the eyes of intelligent men and 
women. They publish a series of leaflets from 
which I take a few extracts. 

From a description written by a boy at Eton 
College on hare-hunting:—‘‘On Butts Field put 
up a hare—ran across the stream—squatted— 
put up again—the same circle once more— 
doubled, squatted—once more put up—ran left- 
handed to farm—squatted—absolutely beat— 
hounds ran over her—got up—ran very slowly to 
allotments—reaching the stream fell in—was 
nearly drowned—dropped down on other side 
dead beat—hounds came up and killed her. The 
run of the season—a wonderful day!!”’ 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


“Whole species of animals and types of men 
must be exterminated before the earth can be- 
come a tolerable place of habitation for decent 
folk. But among the men who will have to be 
wiped out stands the sportsman: the man without 
fellow-feeling, the man so primitive and uncritical 
in his tastes that the destruction of life is an 
amusement to him, the man whose outlook is as 
narrow as that of his dog. He is not even cruel: 
sport is partly a habit to which he has been 
brought up, and partly stupidity, which can 
always be measured by wastefulness and by lack 
of sense of the importance and glory of life. 

“T believe that the time will come when a 
gentleman found amusing himself with a gun will 
feel as compromised as he does now when found 
amusing himself with a whip at the expense of a 
child or an old lame horse covered with sores. 
Sport, like murder, is a bloody business; and the 
sportsmen will not always be able to outface that 
fact as they do at present.” 


“Once more the stag was driven back upon the 
hounds. He was hunted up and down through 
the coppice clothing the steep hills rising abruptly 
from the sea. The coppice was too thick to be 
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traversed by the riders, so down they clattered 
upon the shore by a side route to watch the clos- 
ing scene. The whole countryside was out. I 
scanned the riders closely. They were of either 
sex and every age. Boys and girls on ponies. 
Women, young and elderly. Men, lay and 
clerical, white-haired, and those with down upon 
the chin. They were all intent on one thing only 
—the death of the hunted stag. I listened for 
one expression of sympathy. I looked for one 
sign of compassion. I heard and saw none. I 
thought that a certain hardness of feature was 
common to them all. Two elderly spinsters 
drove up in a small ponycarriage and joined the 
crowd. In these tender, ancient hearts at last, I 
said, the poor deer will find his friends. Not so; 
they had driven up in hot haste to say that the 
deer had leaped into the road just before their 
pony, thinking that their information might be 
useful to the hunt. ‘He cannot run much 
longer,’ they said in triumph; ‘he is dead beat.’ 

“T thought to myself, have centuries of civilisa- 
tion changed mankind, or are these the same 
people to-day who in ancient times turned up 
their thumbs in the amphitheatre at Rome? 
Once more the stag made his last and desperate 
effort to reach the sea. He fled into a small 
orchard on the level of the beach, and then the 
end was come. There was the lassooing, the 
throat-cutting, the disembowelling, and the rest 
of it, witnessed by the crowd, but which I did 
not see.”’ 


The Wounded Stag 


There were three deer in the forest, 
A stag, his doe and their fawn, 

Going down to the lake for water 
By a dappled path of dawn. 


The hunter crept from hiding 
' Behind them, and the deer 
Leaped when a twig was broken, 
‘And dashed away in fear. 


The rifle cracked, and stumbled 
The proud stag in his stride. 

He fell and rose, his antlers 
Swaying from side to side. 


The quick blood at his nostrils 
Splashed down upon the fern. 
Across the leveled rifle, 
The hunter saw him turn. 


Broadside he turned and lifted 
That proud defiant head 

While, guarded for a moment, 
The doe and fawn still fled. 


They crashed into the safety 
Of screening boughs, and then 
Dropped low the shining antlers 
That were not raised again. 


Upon the hunter’s vision 
By some unalterable law. 

Is stamped the noblest gesture 
His keen eyes ever saw. 


And something in his being 

With the wounded stag has bled— 
Seeing again the noble 

Lift of the beautiful head. 


God, could we make such gesture 
When stricken through and through, 

With our dreams bound to safety 
From hunters that pursue! 


God, could we leave the hunters, 
Before our will must sag 
With flesh, a thing as final 
As the lifted head of the stag! 
—Glenn Ward Dresbach. 


The following article taken from The Animals’ 
Friend of London is only one of the many sad 
things that people find everywhere they go. It 
seems to us who suffer so much with the animals 
and the birds that nothing is so much needed in 
the whole world as lessons on kindness, and this 
kindness should include every living creature. 
Tennyson said, ‘‘ Kind hearts are more than 
coronets.”’ 

I am continually begging people who have any 
influence over the public by speaking or by teach- 
ing to bring up often the subject of kindness. 
One of the best things Ella Wheeler Wilcox ever 
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wrote was, ‘“‘So many gods, so many creeds, so 
many paths that wind and wind, and yet the art 
of being kind is all this sad world needs.” 


Our Little Sisters of the Air 


Some time ago, when I was in Japan, I went to 
visit a very famous temple, which is given up to 
the worship of the Fox God. This god is very 
much thought of by the ignorant people, as he is 
supposed to be able to help them in cheating their 
neighbors; indeed, he is the patron saint of all 
thieves, besides having the power, they think, of 
bewitching people and making them lose their 
way and wander round and round till they grow 
exhausted. 

His temples are very numerous all over the 
country, and on the way up to them along the 
avenue you see images of foxes, little ones and big 
ones, made of china and stone and clay, according 
to the money the persons could afford who 
brought them as offerings. Inside the temples 
you find many more foxes and dishes of rice and 
other things. But the special story I want to 
tell you is about the animals that are sold the 
whole way along the road leading to this big 
temple. These animals are tortoises and spar- 
rows, hundreds and hundreds of them. The 
buyers do not offer them to the Fox God, but 
they carry them home as a remembrance of 
their pilgrimage to that temple. 

We were very sorry when we saw all these poor 
creatures being sold, for though the Japanese are 
a gentle people in many ways, they do not seem 
to understand kindness to animals. You see in 
the streets wherever you go cruelty of some sort: 
either it is tiny children with a dragon-fly fas- 
tened to a stone at the end of a string which they 
are whizzing round and round; or it is boys chas- 
ing a poor cat and pelting it with stones; or it is a 
man lashing and pulling at his horse as it toils up 
one of the steep hills with far too heavy a load 
behind it; or it is a poor wee puppy or older dog 
thrown out to die in the gutter, for though their 
religion will not allow them to kill any living 
creature, they may let it die. One starving little 
doggie, who had been left in the snow on Christ- 
mas Eve, I was able to save and to find a good 
home for him; but that is another story. 

To go back to the temple. As we looked at the 


cages and cages of birds, wild ones that should 
have been flying about happily in the sunshine, 
we felt we must do something to help some of 
them. So we asked how much they cost. And it 
was just what our Lord Jesus said about them 
when He was on earth: “Are not two sparrows 
sold fora farthing’? Then I opened my purse to 
see how much money I had and how many spar- 
rows I could buy. Meanwhile quite a big crowd 
gathered round us, watching the strange ladies, 
who they thought must be mad when they heard 
us telling the people who were selling the birds it 
was very cruel to catch them and put them in 
cages. But they were much more astonished 
when they heard us ask for a whole cageful, and 
then their eyes opened very wide indeed as they 
saw me undo the little wicker door and set the 
birds free. And a second cageful, and a third, 
but then, alas! our money gave out and we had to 
leave the other wee prisoners in their misery. 
But it was pure joy to see the freed ones fly out 
and up into the air away to the high trees out of 
the reach of the cruel gaolers. . 

Yes, we could do that in Japan, but here at 
home it isnot soeasy. Close to me there is living 
a dear little wild linnet, who has spent three years 
in a tiny cage. Think what that means—to and 
fro, to and fro every hour of the day, from one 
side to the other, hoping to find a way out, and 
always disappointed. 

The man who owns it will not sell it, though he 
has no use for it; he knows it is sad and longing 
for freedom, but he will not listen to any persua- 
sion. 

Yet he has been in the war, he has seen prison- 
ers, he knows what it means to be cut off from the 
free air and sunshine, but he will not let himself 
think that it is to a bird just what it is to a human 
being—even more, for freedom is all a bird has. 

And my heart is so sad, but I can do nothing 
except tell you all about it, and ask you to think, 
while you still have warm hearts and keen imag- 
ination, and to determine that your voices and 
your influence shall always be on the side of the 
weak, the helpless, and then perhaps we may 
some day see a world from which such needless 
pain, such thoughtless cruelty, has been banished 
because you have made it impossible.—“ Owl,” 
from The Animals’ Friend. 
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Rev. E. J. T. B. wrote:—“I witnessed the 
hunting of a stag through a southern town. 
When closely followed by the hounds, the fright- 
ened creature jumped over my garden wall, 
dashed through the window of the next house, 
and fell panting and bleeding on the floor. The 
hunters came in and dragged it away to be 
‘boxed’ and doctored until fit to be hunted again. 
I have seen a stag hunted so tame that when 
uncarted it has turned to lick the hands of the 
PeELOtSMAN tha? 


‘*Sport”’ 


The inconsistency and heartlessness of the 
hunting fraternity is shown in a typical manner in 
this so-called sport; for, despite the fact that 
many otters are still breeding in the months of 
April, May, June, and July, the worrying of this 
beautiful and intelligent victim of the chase takes 
the place of the hunting of hares and foxes, which 
ceases before these animals begin to breed. The 
practice thus involves the harrying of females 
heavy with young, the destruction of mothers in 
milk, the lingering starvation of a number of 
suckling cubs, and a heavy death roll, such brutal 
usages being quite inseparable from the “sport”’ 
itself, so that the aggregate of animal suffering 
caused is obviously very great. Otter-hunting 
extends over a period of five months, beginning in 
April, and continuing in full swing until October 
(the time varying a little in the North and the 
West), when, owing to the floods and coldness of 
the water, it is necessarily suspended for about 
seven months in the year. It will be seen that 
the close season is thus regulated rather by the 
comfort and convenience of the otter-worrier and 
his four-footed allies than by any consideration 
for the quarry. 

How can women wear furs obtained in this 
way’—A. H.S. 

An eye-witness, who certainly understands 
what he is writing about, and is obviously in 
sympathy with his subject, contributes this 
graphic narrative to the Manchester Guardian: 
“Tt is a pitiless hunt. One hunt I witnessed 
lasted four hours. The otter was chased from 
bank to bank, from hole to hole. He came to the 
side several times and lifted up his head for 


breath. His eyes were wild and bloodshot, his 
mouth quivered, and one could see that his sides 
heaved with heavy breathing. But there was no 
respite. Hounds were on him again, and he 
dived away once more. The ‘field’ were in the 
water as well as the hounds, and twice men took 
hold of him by the tail and tried to throw him on 
the bank, where, out of his own element, the 
hounds would have him more under command; 
but each time the throw failed, and the otter 
rolled back into the water. After four hours of 
it he was dead beat. He rolled about in the 
water. He came up for breath oftener. He 
swam slowly, and the air bubbles were larger. 
Then one of the hounds was lucky enough to get 
a grip. Instantly all the other hounds were at 
him too, and it was only at personal risk that 
somebody got hold of the otter by the tail and 
threw it on the bank, where it was worried to 
death in a second or two.” 
Is this civilization, or barbarism?—A. H. S. 


STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


Sympathetic Bobby 


When Bobby Sparrow came back from the 
store, he found Lady Sparrow crying just as hard 
as she could cry. ‘‘Why, Lady Bug,” said 
Bobby, “whatever is the matter, are you hurt?” 

“In a way,” said Lady Sparrow. ‘ Bluejay 
just told me a great many people do not like spar- 
rows very well, and don’t think they are of any 
use; and see the way we’ve worked to save those 
trees from a certain kind of a worm by eating 
every one no other bird would bother about; all 
of our family work hard and are some good in the 
world, aren’t they, Bobby?” 

“Of course we are, you foolish little baby,” 
said Bobby, ‘‘and people are finding it out more 
and more. Besides, a great many people do like 
us, there are only some who don’t. Everybody 
in the world has some one who does not like them. 
Cheerup! Dry thosetears. Isee you have your 
hair washed for the party at the Meadows.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Lady, all smiles now, ‘‘since 
bobbed hair came in, it doesn’t take so long to 
dry it. My eyes are all right now, aren’t they, 
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Bobby? I don’t want any one to know I’ve been 
crying. Bobby, you are a dear, what should I 
ever do without you?” 

“Come along,” said Bobby, and they went and 
had a wonderful time and came home very, very 
tired. 

It was growing colder now, frost was in the air. 
Bobby came home one day all excited. ‘‘ What 
do you think? A new family has moved into the 
big house on the avenue, you know, the one near 
the woods, and I’ve heard some one in the house 
is very kind and loves birds, small creatures, and 
all animals. I heard her talking to some starlings 
over there and she told them she would be sure to 
see that they had enough to eat and drink all 
winter long, and perhaps she will for us, Lady. 
It seems as if I just know she will.” 

The sparrows were very busy with their house- 
keeping, marketing, parties, and games. One 
morning when they woke up, snow was on the 
ground. ‘Now, what are we going to do for 
food today?” asked Bobby. Then he thought of 
some one in the house near the woods and what 
she had told the starlings. | 

“Lady, you sit on that bush, and I’ll go up on 
the hedge to see if there are any bread crumbs or 
suet anywhere. You watch and if I wiggle my 
tail feathers once, it means there are, and if I 
wiggle my tail feathers twice, it will mean come 
on, everything is safe.”’ 

“Bobby,” said Lady, ‘‘may I invite a few of 
our friends to go, they might be hungry too?” 

“Yes,”’ said Bobby, ‘‘only hurry,”’ and off he 
flew to the hedge. Sure enough, there were bread 
crumbs and lots of them, no one around and 
everything safe, so he looked back to see if Lady 
and her friends were on the bush, and guess what 
he saw! The birdies were each of them on a twig 
of the bush swaying up and down with the wind, 
and it looked just as though they were on a merry- 
go-round. They looked so funny, he just had to 
laugh, then he remembered they were anxiously 
watching for his signal, so he wiggled his tail 
feathers once and then again, and before he had 
time to move they were all there, hungry as 
bears. 

While they were eating, Squirrel Boy came 
down from his home in the big tree and said, 
“Sparrows, may I join this little party? I 


thought I’d save my nuts as long as I could and 
eat some of these crumbs, do you mind?”’ 

“Mind,” said Bobby with his mouth full, 
“they are yours as well as ours. I know some 
one in that house wants all of us to have enough 
to eat. Come on and fill your little stomach.” 

“Do you know,” said Squirrel Boy, ‘this big 
tree where I have my home is so close to some 
one’s window, I stop and look right in sometimes 
and often she comes to the window with Don, the 
dog pup, andtalkstome. I think we are going to 
be very friendly,”’ and Squirrel Boy sat up on his 
little hind feet to eat a piece of bread, just the way 
he did nuts, and he did look so cunning, and they 
were all so happy, running around and eating! 

Lady Sparrow said, “I guess some people love 
sparrows after all, and I am never going to be un- 
happy again as long as there is some kindness in 
the world, am I, Bobby?””—Bessie Archer Ander- 
son, (Foster’s Story Lady.) 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of October the League re- 
ceived 3,850 cats, 891 dogs, 105 horses, and 33 
smaller animals. We placed 67 dogs and 102 cats 
in good homes. 


In a letter to members and friends, giving the 
date of our annual fair, November 30 and Dec- 
ember 1, we Had a note that we would give the 
names of the ladies who were going to assist on 
that occasion. We have not been able, however, 
to get all the names as yet but we are giving below 
the names as far as we have received them. 

We would be very glad to hear of any other 
friends to the cause who can come in to help us as 
waitresses at the luncheon or afternoon tea partic- 
ularly, when we are always short of help, or as 
assistants at the tables across the luncheon hour 
when ladies who are at the tables have to leave 
for awhile. We always need extra helpers at 
certain hours of the day and would be glad to 
receive the names of any who are willing to serve 
as occasion may demand. 
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We were hoping very much to have a Lynn 
table and also a Dedham table. It seems as if 
there should be interest enough in the towns 
where we are doing our branch work to furnish at 
least small tables at the Fair but as we have no 
tables for those special places we very much hope 
that there will be some residents of these particu- 
lar towns who will take pains to collect attractive 
articles for us, and send them to Carver Street 
whenever they can get them ready. We are 
always ready and glad to receive articles. 


Directors’ Taste: Mrs. Huntington Smith, 
51 Carver St., Boston; Miss Martha C. Codman, 
Mrs. Everett Morss, Mrs. J. M. B. Churchill, 
Miss Elise Dorr, Mrs. Kingsmill Marrs, Mrs. 
Aaron H. Latham, Miss Emma L. Oliver, Miss 
Isabel Young, Miss Mabel Louise Riley, Mrs. 
Zadoc Long, Mrs. Charles F. Cox, Mrs. Daniel 
Staniford, Miss Mary T. Sawyer, Miss Roxana 
Stackpole, Mrs. Robert C. McQuillen, Mrs. 
Roland Worthington, Mrs. Charles N. Rogers, 
Mrs. H. A. Crossman, Miss Julia Worthington. 

HovusrHoLtp TABLE: The Misses Storer, 51 
Garden St., Cambridge; Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot, 
Miss Eleanor Sohier, Mrs. Thomas W. Storrow. 

JAMAICA PLAIN TABLE: Miss Frances Good- 
win, 25 Greenough Ave., Jamaica Plain; Mrs. 
Rockwell A. Coffin, Mrs. Richard Devens, Mrs. 
Arthur P. Nazro, Miss C. Wendell, Mrs. Chan- 
ning Williams. 

Basy Tasue: Mrs. Henry Lowell Mason, 
67 Bay State Road, Boston; Mrs: Frederic R. 
Galacar, Miss Marjorie C. Loring, Miss Maria 
D. Hastings, Miss Bertha F. Sheridan, Miss 
Madeleine Lawrence. 

CHILDREN’S TABLE: Miss Mildred Bradley, 
468 Audubon Road, Boston; Mrs. C. M. Cobb, 
Mrs. Arthur H. Sargent, Jr. 

Girt SHop: Miss Helen Leighton, 24 Claflin 
Road, Brookline; Mrs. Prescott F. Hall, Miss 
Mabel E. Phillips, Mrs. Gerado M. Balboni, 
Miss Alice M. Phillips. 

HANDKERCHIEF TABLE: Miss Penelope Cur- 
tis, 181 Bay State Road, Boston; Miss Margaret 
Curtis, Mrs. Robert Allen, Miss Helen Pleasant- 
son, Miss Betty Barnum. 

PinE RipcE ANIMAL HELPERS’ CLUB TABLE: 


Mrs. F. O. Houghton, 363 Adams St., Milton; 
Miss Elizabeth Fenno, Miss Nancy Murray, Mrs. 
Gardner Hall, Mrs. Herbert Holton, Miss Sallie 
Porter, assisted by the members of the Pine 
Ridge Animal Helpers’ Club. 

CAMBRIDGE TABLE: Mrs. F. Winthrop Swan, 
123 Oxford St., Cambridge; Miss Barbara 
Hayden, Mrs. J. Frankland Miller, Mrs. George 
H. Page, Mrs. Russle. 

CALENDAR TABLE: Miss E. Annie Upham, 
419 Columbia Road, Dorchester; Miss Addie E. 
Kelton, Mrs. 8. C. Harris, Mrs. F. R. Pleas- 
antson. 

Book Tasie: Mrs. Arthur W. Thayer, Ded- 
ham, Mass.; Mrs. Louella Poole Pahtz, Mrs. 
Dana F. Dow. 

CANDY TaBLE: Miss Ruth I. Barr, 51 Carver 
St., Boston; Mrs. Roland Winslow, Mrs. C. R. C. 
Borden, Mrs. J. R. Lawson, Mrs. Arthur C. 
Melcher, Miss Edith Leach, Miss Lillian Allen, 
Mrs. Maud L. Brotherton, Miss Janie Hobart, 
Miss Dorothy Simpson. 

FLOWER TABLE: Mrs. G. G. Whitney, “ Win- 
ter Valley’? Milton; Mrs. Nathan Matthews, 
Mrs. Frank 8. White, Mrs. Charles T. Gilbert, 
Mrs. Edward Cary Williams, Mrs. Percy C. 
Browne, Mrs. Charles Handasyde Whitney, 
Miss Dorothea W. Cooke, Mrs. Edward Thaw, 
Miss Katharine Grindell, Mrs. Philip Wads- 
worth. 

BUNDLE TABLE: Mrs. G. S. Selfridge, 282 
Berkeley St., Boston; Miss M. A. Rand, Mrs. 
John P. Manning, Mrs. H. W. Montague, Miss 
J. L. Motley, Mrs. George P. Sanger. 

MEMBERSHIP AND HUMANE EpucaTIon: Miss 
Margaret C. Starbuck, 51 Carver St., Boston; 
Miss Mary E. Boutelle, Miss Louise G. Foster. 

Pine RipGE TABLE AND ARLINGTON Foop 
SHop: Mrs. Herbert F. Allen, 32 Lake St., 
Arlington; Mrs. O. H. Pitcher, Mrs. H. H. 
Hunter; Mrs. Edmund W. Byram, Mrs. Paul 
White, Mrs. Samuel Fraser, Mrs. W. 8. Leland, 
Mrs. E. R. Vinal, Miss Edith Winn, Miss Edith 
Fox, Mrs. W. E. Lannefeld, Mrs. E. R. Nelson, 
Mrs. Mildred Raymond. 

LuncHEON: Mrs. Frank P. Stearns, 17 Draper 
Ave., Arlington; Mrs. Hobart E. Cousins, Mrs. 
Morton C. Bradley, Mrs. Floyd 8. Davis, Mrs. 
C. Victor Stearns, Miss Dorothy Long. 
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Some children picked up a stray dog and we 
were notified that they were abusing him. We 
sent Mr. Stanley to investigate; he talked to the 
children upon kindness to animals and brought 
the dog to the League. 


There is a steady stream of cats, dogs and 
birds coming to our free clinic every day. 


A number of men and women connected with 
the different theatres in our neighborhood come 
in bringing animals they have rescued from the 
streets. They are very sympathetic and are 
deeply interested in what we are doing here to 
relieve suffering to these, our fourfooted friends. 


We have had a dog and a cat this week each 
with an eye so badly injured that it was necessary 
to remove the entire eye. Last reports are that 
they are doing nicely. 


We received an order from a member for 50,- 
000 of the leaflet we publish, ‘‘The Cry of the 
Little Brothers,” and an inquiry for a quotation 
on 50,000 of another one of our leaflets from a 
member who resides in Brooklyn, N. Y., and is 
doing a constructive work along humane educa- 
tional lines. From another member out in 
Wisconsin we recelve many orders for our story 
leaflets, and in a letter just received she writes: 
“Your last package of literature was received and 
sent immediately to 106 schools that were waiting 
for it. In a few days came a request from the 
superintendent teacher of another county asking 
for material for humane work in 86 schools, which 
with the scattering requests sent makes about one 
hundred schools to be supplied. I fear if I ask 
the teachers to wait they might not care to have 
it at all, so will you kindly send the enclosed 
order as soon as possible. I hope to make one 
hundred scrap books from humane clippings to be 
used in our schools. I am making a greater 
effort than ever before to do all I can to advance 
the cause of humane education as it is so badly 
needed. Please help us all you can, it will come 
back to you later.” 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: , . 
Industrial School, North Bennett Street . 86 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 

Cambridge... 2:3.. (7 ee 70 


Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue.... 116 

Work Horse Relief Station, 109 Northamp- 
ton Streets § Ao .a eb. ee 145 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street ....... 104 

Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 
Street ..isn sr. Tosa Cae 642 
Pine Ridge, Dedham, 4.24%.» 50 49 
Medfield.» iv¢,.c0.2ha. 2.) eto ee 42 
Chelsea, 36—-4th Street............. 273 
1,527 


Two new leaflets have been published this 
summer by the League—‘‘Suggestions to Chil- 
dren,” and “‘What Tommy Did.” These leaflets 
are for women, as well as children. We, at the 
Animal Rescue League, see so much suffering that 
is caused not only by deserting cats and kittens 
but by giving them away to anybody who will 
take them, without considering whether or not 
they will be humanely cared for, that Iam hoping 
it may do some good by causing women to stop 
and think before they desert a cat or give away 
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kittens. I regret to say that there are too many 
cats. If their numbers were lessened by one half 
(humanely) it would be better for them, and for 
human beings who are disturbed by their crying 
at night and distressed at seeing them sick and 
starving about their premises, but I have opposed 
cat licensing because I know it is not possible to 
carry out such a law in the case of cats, for 
various reasons which I have given at length in a 
leaflet I have published, ‘‘Should Cats Be 
Licensed?’’ When it has been attempted it has 
failed, and the attempt has caused’ much cruelty 
and suffering. 

The accusation brought against cats that they 
are the greatest menace to birds is not true. 
Much stress is laid on the destruction of birds by 
cats but very little comment is made on the 
conduct of boys who destroy birds’ nests and who 
practice with their air-guns and rifles upon every 
living thing that makes a target for their sport. 


QUESTION BOX 


By Dr. Wesley A. Young, D. V. M. 


A VISITOR TO THE CLINIC 


Last month we started our “Question Box”’ 
and this month’s copy will be written before our 
readers will have time to get their questions to us 
so I shall endeavor to discuss some common dis- 
eases of pet animals. 


Truly the scourge of a dog’s life or even a cat’s 
life is distemper. We see so many kittens and 
young dogs suffering with distemper that nearly 
all other diseases are left in the background. 
Distemper is appallingly fatal to both dogs and 
cats and when your pet appears to have a ‘‘cold 
in the head” it is time to have a competent 
veterinarian see the animal and determine Just 
what is the exact cause of the illness. 

Nursing is one of the essential things in treating 
a disease such as distemper. Protect the animal 
from dampness, cold, or sudden change of tem- 
perature. Pneumonia very often develops and 
only serves to hasten the end. 

Food is necessary to sustain life and furnish 
strength to fight the poisons of the disease, but we 
should not try to gorge the animal full of unac- 
customed foods and possibly bring on indigestion 
causing additional harm. 

We recognize three forms of distemper in dogs 
viz: I. respiratory, affecting the eyes, nose and 
lungs. II. Digestive, affecting the stomach and 
intestines. III. Nervous, affecting the brain 
and nervous system. Any one or any combina- 
tion of these forms may be seen in the same dog. 

Very few cases of the nervous type recover and 
when they do they usually have a chronic affec- 
tion of the limbs or head, such as nervous move- 
ments of the head or limbs. When this stage is 
reached the animal. should be mercifully de- 
stroyed. 


I am receiving quite a large number of female 
cats and dogs that have been in labor for three 
or four days without being able to deliver their 
young. Let us all encourage people to either not 
keep females or to treat them with some respect 
and feeling. When a female dog or cat has been 
in labor twelve hours without delivery it is 
imperative that she be helped, and that, long 
before three or four days. It is an unpardonable 
sin to let a mother labor and suffer for more than 
twelve hours without aid. 


The teeth of cats and dogs need to be cared for 
and cleansed of tartar. Brushing the teeth of 
your dog or cat with a good dentrifice will do 
much to lengthen the life of their teeth and cer- 
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tainly presents a more pleasant sight than the 
tartar-covered, stained and decayed teeth. This 
also tends to avoid stomach and bowel troubles as 
poor teeth prevent the animal from properly mas- 
ticating its food. Dogs should be given a large 
bone to gnaw as this will strengthen the teeth and 
help keep them healthy. Be careful not to allow 
sharp or small bones to be given the dog or cat 
as these are apt to lodge in the stomach or in- 
testines and cause very serious trouble. Rubber- 
balls and stones are sometimes swallowed by 
puppies in play, consequently we should guard 
against this danger. Cats should have balls or 
toy mice to play with. <A few of these toys to an 
animal gives them an untold amount of joy and 
spreads sunshine into their captive lives. 


Both cats and dogs should be fed a variety of 
foods and not too much meat. The dog or cat 
’ that lives out in the open country or on a farm 
will thrive on a heavy meat diet but the less 
fortunate ones that we keep in the city must be 
fed more vegetables and cereals and not so much 
meat. Even some of our big dogs, 7.e., New- 
foundlands, live entirely without meat and do 
very heavy work and remain very healthy. 


Interesting Clinic Cases 


Mr. N. F. Watts of Somerville, a night watch- 
man in Boston, had the misfortune to have his 
pet cat poisoned. He came to the League to get 
a kitten just like the old pet. After coming in 
to see the kittens a few times he picked out a little 
black one that was very playful and cunning. 
Ten days later Mr. Watts came hurring in with 
his little friend in his arms. Poor little “‘ Nig’”’ 
had his lip torn loose clear to the bone; he had 
fallen from the piazza. The tear was so complete 
that sutures could not be taken, so we taped the 
jaw up and the mouth shut. We fed him with 
a medicine dropper thru a hole in a piece of cork 
placed between his teeth. In a few days ‘“ Nig”’ 
was well on his way to recovery and now is at 
home and happy. 

All thru this ordeal “ Nig”’ would nestle up to 
us and purr his best. He was the gamest little 
fellow I have ever seen, a real cat. 


Mr. Watts gave us a very nice donation for our 
effort in behalf of his little friend. 

Two ladies brought in an injured cat today 
that was run over by an automobile. One front 
paw was injured. The doctor attended to the 
injured paw and if these ladies cannot find a good 
home for the poor cat they are going to take it into 
their own homes. 


Manx Cats 


I have been asked just what constitutes a Manx 
cat. Most people look upon the naturally bob- 
tailed or tail-less cat as being a Manx cat, but 
the rules of the European cat shows require that 
a Manx cat must have no tail, or only a tuft of 
skin or hair. The end of the spine can be felt 
under the skin. The posterior limbs of the Manx 
cat appear somewhat rabbit shaped mainly due to 
the absence of the tail. The fur of the Manx cat 
is somewhat thicker and a little longer than that 
of the Maltese cat. In color, the Manx cat is 
self-colored, spotted or tortoise shelled—tortoise 
shell males being very rare and valuable. These: 
cats are considered to be very intelligent and af- 
fectionate. They should be cared for and fed 
the same as other cats. 

The short-tailed, so-called Manx cats of this 
country are undoubtedly the result of crossing 
real Manx and other breeds of cats. 


A gentleman came in one day with a monkey 
in hisarms. He said that it belonged to a friend 
of his who had ordered it, but that it arrived 
sooner than the owner expected, and he being 
away on an automobile trip telephoned from long 
distance, and asked this man to place it some- 
where and have it cared for until he returned 
from his trip. This gentleman had tried to have 
the monkey cared for in several places but with- 
out success until he came to the League. We 
took the little creature in, and at first he was very 
wild. When hungry he would rap on the side of 
his dish and demand food in no uncertain terms. 
But, after the kind care bestowed on him at the 
League, he has become friendly, and goes around 
the place on the doctor’s shoulders, and chatters 
to every one. The doctor’s wife made him a 
warm little coat. 
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LETTERS 


The Story of Laddie 


DerpHaM, Mass., Sept. 23, 1925. 
Editor Our Fourfooted Friends: 

We have just laid away a very dear friend. 
He came to us, a black coon kitten, seven years 
ago. He left us with a memory that few humans 
in a lifetime could match. Until this incident of 
our home life, I never knew that so many human 
traits—sympathy, unselfishness, love—could be 
wrapped up in the consciousness of any pet. 
I never knew Laddie to do an ignoble deed. I 
know of innumerable acts of his which mark the 
perfect man. 

With him in our home was a pet Pomeranian 
dog. Given his food, Laddie always looked to 
see if Don also had some, and if it turned out that 
Don was still waiting, Laddie would shove part 
of his off onto the floor for hisfriend. For Laddie 
and Don were great friends. Laddie would 
fight for that puppy against any odds. And yet 
I never knew him to harm or offer to harm any 
living creature. He would sit for hours and 
watch our canary bird, but he never offered or 
tried to harm it. And he was left alone in the 
same room with the bird innumerable times. 

Laddie loved the squirrels which came regularly 
to the window of the breakfast room to be fed. 
He would jump out on the ground in an attempt 


to play with them, but he never made an attempt 
to harm one. And I believe he never caught 
a bird. Naturally, we gave this dear friend 
a Christian burial, and we laid him out under the 
trees where he loved to sit and watch the squir- 
rels. The places in our home which have been 
associated with this dear friend are bereft indeed. 
—G. W.N., Jr. 
HyYANNISPoRT, Mass. 

In reply to your letter I am able to say that the 
dog, No. 5325, which I took from you is in 
excellent health. He seems to be very happy and 
has been a thoroughly enjoyable pet. As I am 
going to be away in the winter I am leaving him 
here with some friends. I know he will have a 
very good home and be very contented. I have 
never had a dog I have liked better and I shall 
certainly see he is always happy and well.—B. N. 


Me.rose, Mass., 1925. 

In regard to the dog No. 54383 which I took 
from the League July 18th, I want to assure you 
that not only is the dog contented, but is per- 
fectly satisfactory in every way. She is develop- 
ing into a healthy, extremely lively, young animal 
and is decidedly a member of the family in high 
standing. She is an intelligent, lovable little pet 
and we are delighted with her.—G. P. C. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 6, 1925. 

In reply to your inquiry, will say that the cat 
which I received from the League on August 17th 
is living at 585 Newbury St. I have called him 
“Dick.” He has grown some since last summer, 
wears his red tie and is, as I think, contented. 
He has three rations a day and plenty of milk. 
He knows how to jump over our arms and will 
run after his toy mouse with as much vim and 
enthusiasm as though it were a real mouse. He 
is no sissy, but will assert his masculine qualities 
at all times. I hope in time he will be a real 
gentleman.—E. E. P. 


BEVERLY, Mass., Sept. 24, 1925. 
Your card requesting information regarding 
Dog No. 5807 received. He is a very well be- 
haved dog, is contented and seems to be very 
knowing. He would make a fine dog around 
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children for you can take anything away from 
him while he is eating and he is so gentle he 
doesn’t even growl. In fact the dog next door 
comes over and takes his bones away from him 
and he doesn’t even protest. My wife has grown 
very much attached to him but I am not quite 
satisfied as I wanted him as a watch-dog. A 
junk-man came in the yard the other day and 
patted him on the head and in return the dog 
wagged his tail. I am in hopes of training him 
to bark at strangers. I would be satisfied with 
him only for the fact he isn’t a good watch dog. 
However I shall keep him for he seems like a part 
of the place now. Thanking you for taking an 
interest in our dog “Shep’’.—R. L. L. 


READING, Mass., Sept. 24, 1925. 

In answer to the card received from you about 
our dog, I would say that he seems perfectly con- 
tented and happy in his new home. He is the 
pet of the family and is loving and has shown no 
signs of meanness in any way. Soon after we 
got home with him my boy of eighteen came into 
the room where he was and he held his paw out 
to him and they became friends immediately, and 
last night as I left my boy’s room after bidding 
him good night, I left them both together, side 
by side in bed about as close as they could get, 
as the dog crawled up there after he got into bed 
and he seemed quite contented to let him stay. 
The dog stayed there all night and they came 
down stairs together this morning. We named 
him “Spot”, and he knows his name now. No 
place in the house seems too good for him so far 
as he feels and he has liberty to go about as he 
likes. He lies on the bed with the invalid grand- 
father and both of them enjoy it; he lies on the 
couche with his head on the pillows, and tries 
to sit in our laps. He is so big that some of us 
have hard work to give him enough room, but wa 
have a good laugh as he does his best to make 
himself comfortable. One of the little grand- 
daughters loves him very much and they have 
nice times-playing together. He hunts about the 
farm, and seems to enjoy hunting anything from 
arat toacricket. Heisa lovely dog and a com- 
fort tous. We would be glad to have any of you 
call any time and see him and his new home if 
you care to.— Mrs. W. N. G. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 24, 1925. 

In answer to your inquiry concerning dog 
No. 6507, I wish to state that I am well pleased 
with him. He is very smart and I would not 
part with him for anything. I have named him 
“Jerry.” Heis very clean and follows me every- 
where I go. He always rides in the front seat of 
my car and when I leave him alone he will not 
let anyone come near it. He does not like the 
police and every time he sees a man in uniform 
he tries to get at him. I have tried to break him 
of this habit and have partly succeeded. I am 
very thankful for him.—J. A. S. 


GuLouckEsTER, Mass., Sept. 23, 19265. 

Dog No. 5789 is proving very satisfactory in 
every way. He is very good natured and has 
been devoted to the children from the moment he 
began living with us. We are quite sure that it 
would be hard to find a dog of better disposition 
and we assure you that ‘‘ Rover” is a very happy 
acquisition to our household.—Mrs. G. E. C. 


C. W. DELANO, M. D. V. H. H. DELANO, JR., V. M. D. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


Veterinarians 


HORSES, DOGS AND CATS TREATED AND BOARDED 
FEMALE CATS DOMESTICATED 


Horse and Dog Clipping 


50 VILLAGE STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, Beach 6202 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE, 179 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at 


THE BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME 


FOR ANIMALS 


Kennels with Runs 
Dr. W. M. Eames, Supt., Medfield, Mass., Tel. Medfield, 77-2 


Branch of Animal Rescue League 
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Always Ready For 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 
A Food Your Dog Will Thrive On 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $15 up, according to location. 
CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 


can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 


ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Telephone Beach 9250. 


Boston. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (Formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 


Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


W. A. YOUNG, D. V. M. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER’ Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Beach 9250 9:30 a. m. to 5:30 p. m., daily 
3 p. m. to 5 p. m., Sundays and holidays. 


Enough to Tempt Any Pup! 


It’s hardly the thing to do, of 
course, but still you can’t blame 
him for grabbing a meal of 


SPRATT’S when he gets the 


chance! 


For fifty years SPRATT’S has 
been the favorite diet of healthy 
dogs the world over. It is a 
complete food, containing all the 
bone-and-body-building ingredi- 
ents that a dog requires. 

Keep your dog strong and vigor- 


ous — feed him SPRATT’S reg- 
ularly. Sold by grocers and pet 
shops everywhere. 


SPRATT’S PATENT, Ltd. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


oe i % Write for sam- 

R ples and send 

2c for new book 

on care and 
feeding. 


DOG CAKES AND PUPPY BISCUITS 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets at 

home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or 
Horse will be mailed you free if you 
mention this book. These books give 
symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 
you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 
thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League | 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


- : : - Incorporated March 13, 1899 
tion with any other humane society in “peeeainiel 


Organized February 9, 1899 | 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 
MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1924 
We received and eared for: 


Cats oases UPR 2 aie ee 
Dogs) isi. ie cif Se 
Horses). 55s) see, ee 802 
Birds P50 B98 2 4) er er A478 
Miscellaneous small animals . . . . Al 
66,905 

Number of horses given vacations . . . 40 
Copies of humane literature distributed . . 69,709 


A Free Clinic for Animals 
has been maintained for 26 years 
DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGENTS 


are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROR BOY NNO RUM Pt en 8 1 Ee 6 od EE EM ot iar REA Ae eres ee 
NortH Enp, INpustriAL ScHooL . . . . ~ =. ~=«~St~S.:~Ss 399 Nor TH BENNET STREET 
SOUTHUEND 44> flee Jiiet sete #6. (4) SLOSUNORTHAMETON arn 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HousE . . . . . . .. +. ~.. +. 79 Moore STREET 
DEDHAM AS oF \ tal yt cet . . .  . PINE RIDGE HOME oF REST FOR HORSES 
MEDFIELD Se ee eH oy te et ow by ADARTLETT-ANGELL D OMB ath eee 
East Boston rit be he) Gol bee area tay VOM Mn Upton ceteg oo USA cre Nie ary fale 
WESTALYAN YY) eS Yat) Oo i ee a 1) eid art 
HELSEAT AINE Minos k (bc ik th Ao annaiveiahe el aetee ayes Bh tg 36 FOURTH STREET 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 
the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


